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OUR LORD'S VERNACULAR. 

At last it seems that a definitive book has been pub- 
lished, which so far as the present material carries us, set- 
tles the question as to what language our Lord used. I 
say, " so far as present material carries us," for critical 
opinions on this subject must hold themselves in suspension, 
perhaps till the end of time, or at least until some decisive 
addition to the evidence is forthcoming, because at present 
there is so much to be said on both sides that many fore- 
most scholars have felt it necessary to maintain an atti- 
tude of strict neutrality. 

Be that as it may, the evidence that our Lord spoke 
Aramaic is very weighty, and critical scholarship is con- 
stantly adding to it. Thus it results that if the " intelligent 
layman," who is not au fait on the latest critical returns, 
wishes to get a perspicuous view of the arguments up to 
date fro Aramaico, it is quite impossible for him to do so 
from books published two or three decades ago. It is per- 
haps not too much to say that, so far as European scholar- 
ship is concerned, the contributions toward the solution of 
the problem made within the last ten years more than equal 
those of the preceding centuries. 

It is with great pleasure, therefore, that one welcomes a 
new book by a competent and trustworthy student of this 
period. Such a work we have in Herr Meyer's Jesu Mut- 
tersfracke. 1 

1 Jesu Muttersfrache. Das galilaische Aramaisch in seiner Bedeutung 
fur die Erklarung der Reden Jesu und der Evangelien iiberhaupt. Von 
Arnold Meyer. Freiburg und Leipsig: J. C. B. Mohr, 1896; London and 
Edinburgh : Williams and Norgate. The book is exhaustively reviewed in 
that technical journal, The Critical Revie-w, for October, 1896, by one of the 
foremost Syriac scholars in England, Mr. G. H. Gwilliam. I refer my pro- 
fessional readers to this article for a much fuller resume than space permits 
here. It is reviewed also at less length by Orello Cone in The New World 
for March, 1897, and by Prof. Marshall, of Manchester, England, in The 
American Journal of Theology, January, 1897. 
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At the outset, attention is called to the fact that in dealing 
with the subject of our Lord's vernacular, a marked differ- 
ence between the theory and the practice of theologians is 
observable ; nearly all admit that Aramaic was the language 
of Palestine at the time of Christ, and yet in theological 
works it is constantly assumed that the Greek words of the 
text were those actually uttered by our Lord. But, if the 
Aramaic theory be correct, the evangelical accounts are 
really translations, and the actual sounds can be heard only 
by the reconstruction of the Semitic original. This, how- 
ever, as every textual student knows, is a most precarious 
undertaking. ' 

Now, Christ's vernacular was either some Semitic dia- 
lect or Greek, — there is no third hypothesis worth examin- 
ing. And in Mr. Gwilliam's opinion — an opinion as worthy 
of consideration as Herr Meyer's — the arguments adduced 
in the present work and in the works of Duval, Neubauer, 
Cust, and Archbishop Clement David, of Damascus, give 
the quietus to the claims of Greek. Here follows another 
interesting opinion, shared to-day by practically all Semi- 
tists, viz., that there is no sufficient evidence to show that 
the inhabitants of Palestine spoke Greek as well as their 
native Semitic dialect. This is rather remarkable in view 
of the fact that the traditional theory is that Palestine pre- 
sented a beautiful illustration of bilingualism, and that this 
theory has commanded the assent of a large number of 
critical scholars. 

The next question then is : what was this Semitic dia- 
lect? Was it Hebrew, or Aramaic, or a jargon of both 

1 In some sort of justification, however, of this universal Usage among 
scholars, it must be remembered that these Greek documents are not only 
confessedly inspired, but they are the only ones accessible in the premises. 
If we did not use them, we could use none, unless, indeed, each man, follow- 
ing the leadership of students like Prof. Marshall, set out to reconstruct the 
Aramaic original for himself. I may add that the attempt just cited, while 
it has developed some daring and brilliant feats of philological scholarship 
has not met with any very widespread approval on the part of the learned 
author's confreres. 
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admixed with scattering Latin and Greek words (Deutsch) ? 
There is the possibility of such a patois, as witness the 
negro jargon of Jamaica. Deutsch's view is probably an 
" exaggeration " ; and yet we must acknowledge that a com- 
plete and accurate description of the dialect is impossible 
with our present materials. 1 

The safest guide is, after all, not the Palestinian Version, 
nor the yerusalem Talmud, but the native words embedded 
in the text of the New Testament. 1 Unfortunately this ma- 
terial is very meagre, and is rendered still more unreliable 
through inaccuracies of transliteration. Mr. Gwilliam calls 
attention to i<p<f)add, which the author explains by the 
Aramaic eppethach or epp attach, but to which Dr. Neu- 
bauer prefers the Hebrew hippathach. 

Meyer, again, favors as a rendering Mapavadd, "Our 
Lord come," rather than the usual, " Our Lord has come." 
It may well be argued that these three sources — i. e., the 
Aramaic words in the New Testament, the Talmud idiom, 
and that of the Palestinian Version — " may represent as 
many dialects, contemporaneous with the form of Aramaic 
spoken in Samaria, and a modern Hebrew prevalent in 
Jerusalem." 

The third part of the book will be particularly interest- 
ing to scholars on account of the reference it contains to one 
of the most significant investigations now being carried on ; 
I mean Resch's work on the Agrapha. It has been as- 
sumed that our Lord's "logia," which, according to Papias, 
were preserved by St. Matthew in " Hebrew," were incor- 
porated, with slight variations, into our first Gospel. Now, 
according to Meyer, the third Gospel presents material sim- 
ilar in kind but different in content, some indeed exhibiting 



'Certainly the once popular terminology, •* Syro-Chaldaic " — a terrible 
barbarism — is quite inaccurate to-day. 

2 I take tbe liberty of referring my readers to an article in the December 
Century, by Mrs. Lewis, on the language Christ spoke. This article, while 
very popular, is accurate and trustworthy. A good statement of the gen- 
eral character of the words in the New Testament referred to in the text 
will be found there. 
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greater antiquity and more indubitable genuineness. Those 
in the second Gospel are from the same source. Thus 
there are three attempts at translation. But Meyer dis- 
credits Resch's conclusion that an original Gospel in He- 
brew, the work of St. Matthew, lay back of all the "logia- 
tradition." Rather, taking Papias' "Hebrew" to mean 
Aramaic, he posits " another Aramaic source in the record 
made by St. Mark of the preaching of St. Peter, which 
was doubtless delivered in this dialect and translated by St. 
Mark in Greek." St. Luke's Gospel, which probably did 
not reach its f resent completed form until early in the second 
century, contains much material that was not in these sources, 
but which came either from some other documents or from 
the oral-tradition. Thus the final shaping of these Synopti- 
cal Gospels in detail is obscure. We know there was an 
Aramaic narrator and an Aramaic writer. But the "real 
writing of the Gospels did not begin until after the fall of 
Jerusalem, and there the authors had at their disposal the 
numerous written sources, probably already in a Greek 
dress, and the abundant oral-tradition which was regarded 
as of equal if not of greater value." 

Having disposed of this very important question, our 
author has the following arguments by which to establish 
his original thesis : 

1. The population of Palestine, at the beginning of our 
era, was almost homogeneously Jewish — certainly this is 
true of Judea. The Chaldean invasion did not completely 
depopulate the country, and indeed returning exiles made 
up its losses. Then, " Hebraism " was reestablished with 
the triumph of the Maccabean arms throughout nearly all 
Palestine ; — and even in Galilee where the population was 
more mixed than elsewhere, the Jews were clearly the 
dominant race. 

2. Herr Meyer's next argument is based on the diffi- 
culty, or practical impossibility, of what philologists term 
" language-shifting," the substitution by a nation of one ver- 
nacular for another. The supporters of the theory that 
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Christ spoke Greek ask us to believe that the Jews adopted 
this alien tongue, " although surrounded by the Semitic 
tribes of the South and on the East of Jordan, though bor- 
dered by Phoenicians and in perpetual contact with the 
Aramaic population of Syria." The men of the Diaspora, 
living in Greek lands, did make this change ; and precisely 
this fact constituted one of the principal differences between 
them and the Palestinian Jews. 

3. The witness of the trilingual inscription on the 
Cross shows that, Latin being the official language, Greek 
was not understood by all, for a " Hebrew " rendering had 
to be added — presumably for the benefit of the body of the 
people. Notice also that St. Peter betrayed himself by his 
speech ; and there is no reason to suppose that the Greek 
of Jerusalem was dialectically variant from the Greek of 
Galilee ; but there is positive proof that the northern pro- 
nunciation of " Hebrew " differed from the southern. 

4. A -patrios glossa, modified from the Greek, is wit- 
nessed to by Philo and Josephus. On this Mr. Gwilliam 
remarks: " Independent testimony is borne by the Syrians. 
In Ancient Syria's Documents, p. 8, the followers of Christ 
are described as ' Hebrews and knowing onlv the tongue 
of the Hebrews.' " l 

5. Place-names, a perilous argument at the best, as 
shown by the state of affairs in England, are enlisted. The 
evidence, however, of such a passage as Acts i: 19 ("in 
their language that field was called Akel-dama, i. e., the 
field of blood") is insuperable; and still more significant 
are the vernacular comments in St. Mark. 

In answer to all this, the plea that because Greek was 
the language of commerce and letters and most of the civil- 
ized world, and that therefore it had been adopted by the 
Palestinian Jews — it may be urged that not only is this des- 

1 The exact testimony furnished by Josephus is this : He tells us that 
Titus persuaded him to go to Jerusalem during the siege and try to induce 
the Jews to relinquish their opposition. It was on this occasion that he 
spoke to them. Tj7 irarpCw lyX&cra-rj, i. e., ef3pai%wv. 
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titute of historical support, but it ignores the whole point of 
the argument on the other side, which is based on the char- 
acteristic racial peculiarities of these same Jews. The author 
cleverly pricks the fallacy in the statement that the angelic 
salutation in St. Luke, 1, 28, implies the use of Greek. It 
is claimed that the alliteration of the passage evidently be- 
longs to an original, because it would be pointless in a 
translation. He answers, " Although the angel perhaps 
could not have saluted the Virgin in Aramaic or Hebrew 
with that precise form of words, it would not be inconsistent 
with the genius of a Hellenistic translation to have intro- 
duced an alliteration in imitation of Old Testament style. 
Exact rendering was less sought than a clear representation 
of the sense of the original." 

Dr. Meyer thinks that the quotations in the Gospels 
from the Septuagint, of which much has been made on the 
Greek side, prove little or nothing. The familiar Greek 
version would naturally be used by one who wrote Greek, 
unless some special point was involved in the Hebrew. 
And indeed many New Testament quotations are made 
from the Massoretic Text, some from pre — or extra — Mas- 
soretic, but non-Septuagintal texts. 

It is quite beside the point to deny that Christ could 
speak Greek ; in the face of simply no satisfactory evi- 
dence, such a proceeding would be highly uncritical. On 
the other hand, we can say that Matthew probably could 
speak it, because his business required it. Luke certainly 
was a Hellenist ; Mark was St. Peter's interpreter, and St. 
John undoubtedly used Greek during his residence in 
Ephesus ; but as Greek was not the language of Palestine, 
it is safe to affirm that it was not the language used in 
teaching the common -peo-ple. 1 

In an "historical survey," (geschichtlicher Ueberblick) 
at the end of the volume, the author gives an account of the 

' Indeed such a work as the Vita Porfhyrii clearly shows that even as 
late as the fifth century of the Christian Era, Greek was not understood by 
all the inhabitants. 
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Aramaic dialect, in which he shows that while of course, 
the New Testament " Hebrew " was not the classical 
Hebrew, neither was it " Chaldee," which some have 
curiously supposed was brought back by the returning ex- 
iles. It was the resultant of the well-known linguistic laws 
of phonetic decay, brought about by the contact of the old 
classical Hebrew with the surrounding Semitic dialects. 
There is some evidence for believing that a purer language, 
(perhaps of a hieratic type?) was cultivated in the homes of 
the Pharisees, and obtained more or less in Jerusalem and 
Judea. At any rate, attention is particularly called to the 
recently recovered fragments of Ecclesiasticus which show 
that a "pure" — might I suggest an " archaistic ? " — Hebrew 
could be written and understood two hundred years before 
our era. 1 Let me add that in all probability such composi- 
tions, while popular in their content, appealed in their liter- 
ary forms only to small and exclusive strata of highly edu- 
cated Jews. 

On the whole, this fresh and excellent review of the evi- 
dence seems to make it fairly certain that our Lord spoke 
an Aramaic dialect, presumably of the Jerusalem type ; and 
also that the currently received opinion as to the bilingual- 
ism of Palestine must be modified so as to restrict that char- 
acteristic very largely to the cultured classes. 

Willis Hatfield Hazard. 

1 The text of this curious fragment is now published by the Clarendon 
Press, under the able editorship of Drs. Cowley and Neubauer. It is to a 
certain degree "pure" Hebrew, but it contains a strong admixture of 
Aramaic words and phrases. 



